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For the Western Examiner. 
A PORTRAIT OF THE GOD-HEAD. 


“Search the Scriptures; for in them YE THINK 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.” John v. 39. 


PART 1L—CHAP. Il. 


ATTRIBUTES OF THE FIRST PERSON IN THE TRINITY. 


OMNIPRESENCE—OMNISCIENCE. 


The possession of the former of these attri- 
butes, must necessarily include that of the lat- 
ter; for if ‘God’ is a being every where pres- 
ent, and is an intelligence—a being distinct 
from nature, He, of course, must possess the 
faculty ef comprehending whatever may be 
going on around him. We shall consider 
these attributes therefore, as inseparable; and 
wherever we may be directed to search for ev- 
idence of the one; we shall expect to find that 
of the latter also. . : 

In proceeding with that part of our inquiry 
which relates to the attributes of Deity, we 
shall make it a point to bring forward the 
strongest evidence that we can possibly draw 
from our materials, affirmative of those attri- 
butes, and then contrast with the evidence thus 
adduced, whatever conflicting testimony we 
may meet with. : 

‘That supposed Existence which is the sub- 
ject of this inquiry, is said to be every where 
present, and all-seeing. At Jeremiah,.23-24, 
we meet with the following passage: ‘*Can any 
one hide himself in secret places, that I shall 
not see him, saith the Lord: de not I fill hea- 
ven and earth, saith the Lord?” In Proverbs, 
too, we read, that “the eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” (15-3) And the Psalmist beautifully 
exclaims:—“*Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? If I ascend up to heaven, thou art 
there; and if 1 make my bed in hell, behold 
thou art there. IfI take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.” (Psalm 139th.) 

This is all strongly affirmative of the omni- 
presence and omniscience of Deity; but are 
there no parts of the holy text with which 
these passagesclash? Our duty, as inquirers, 
leads us to look a little further. 

If the foregoing testimony can be depended 
upon, ‘God’ cannot be a locomotive being; or, 





in other words, occupying all space,* he can- 
not absent himself from any part of it. He 
must be in the hottest depths of hell, at the 
same time he is reigning in heaven, and ‘“ri- 
ding on the whirlwinds” of all the orbs in the 
universe. He must be with the wicked when 
they sin, and with them in their punishment. 
He cannot quit any part of space, and go to 
another. Yet in 2d Chronicles, (16-9) we 
read, that “‘the eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the earth,” &c. &c.; and in Gene- 
sis, (11-5 & 6) that “the Lord came down to 
see the city and the tower, (of Babel,) which 
the children of men builded. And the Lord 
said, behold, the people is one,” &c. &c. 
Here is, evidently, locomotion, as well as sur- 
prise on coming into possession of unexpect- 
ed information. | 

Turning back to the 3d chapter of Genesis, 
ver. 9, we find that on another occasion, ‘‘the 
Lord called unto Adam, and said unto him, 
where art thou? At the same time Adam was 
concealed ‘from the presence of the Lord 
God amongst the trees of the garden.” How 
is this? The eyes of the Lord must have been 
running *‘to and fro” in some other quarter of 
the universe at that particular moment! At 
the 9th verse of the 4th chapter of Genesis, we 
find a similar passage: the Lord inquiring of 
Cain, what he had done with his brother. A 
singular story is also met with at Exodus, 4— 
24;—the Lord meeting with Moses at an inn, 
(accidentally it is presumed, ) and seeking to 
kill him. We know that commentators place 
a. different construction on the passage from 
this, but it cannot be rendered other than liter- 
ally, if it mean any thing. 

But perhaps the greatest offset to the affir- 
mative evidence which-we have adduced, is to 
be found at Genesis, 18-20 & 21. Sodom 
and Gomorrah, it would seem, had become 
very sinful. Now omniscience and omnipres- 
ence ought to have known the fact; but so it 
was, that on this occasion they performed not 
their wonted offices. Deity, however, hap- 
pened to hear of it, and immediately set out on 
an expedition of inquiry. “Because (said he) 
the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and 
because their sin is very grievous, (it was very 
easy to guess at that,) J will go down now and 

*It will be recollected that the word space as here 
used, answers to its common signification. If Deity 
FILLs the universe, space is a term without meaning. 

If God is space, certainly God is notlang; for what is 
space? 
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see whether they have done altogether accord- 
ing to the cry of it, which is come to me, and 
if not Iwill know.” Accordingly, off he starts, 
and arrives before the tentof Abraham. _(Im- 
agine, reader, if you can, the Jewish Deity, 
staff in hand, long grizzly beard, and flowing 
robes, soliciting information from a wandering 
herdsman, respecting events of which the lat- 
ter must have been as ignorant as Deity him- 
self!) Abraham can do nothing more than 
impart to him his own suspicions; but with this 
the Lord is satisfied, and accordingly ‘‘went 
his way as soon as he had left communing 
with Abraham!” 

Reader, we give you but the outlines of 
this picture—you must fill it up for yourself! 








Communicated for the Western Examiner. 
NATURE AND HER LAWS--NECESSITY OF 
ACQUIRING A KNOWLEDGE OF 'THEM. 

The most remarkable phenomenon that ap- 
pears in the moral world, is the difference of 
opinion among men; and to those to whom all 
nature is but an enigma, the undoubting con- 
fidence which men have in their opinions, is 
matter ef much surprise. But to those who 
have been so fortunate as to have had the veil 
raised a little, the cause is very palpable. The 
thinking substance cannot easily suggest any 
but that association of ideas, which has often 
keen repeated by it; and when the ideas sug- 
gest each other, fron the circumstance of their 
being impressed upon the sensorium in con- 
nection, their associations frequently become 
too stubborn to arise in any other order. But 
when the ideas suggest each other according 
to the relations and principles among them, 
they have greater power to correct themselves, 
and to attain to philosophical genius, and add 
to the existing stock of knowledge. This is 
the reason why men of genius (generally inf- 
dels) differ from each other; for their differ- 
ences will generally be found to constitute a 
scale between the first order of things of which 
I have spoken, and true philosophy. This 
difference upon principles, has been made an 
argument by superstitionists, fequiring infidels 
to agree more among themsegves, before they 
object to their numeroussectsq Not seeing that 
a religious sect is made by rejecting some one 
or more points of a whollv erroneous system, 
and retaining the rest, and that the difference 
of opimon in philosophy, arises from the ad- 
dition of new views to those which preceded 
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system, it is through with the subject; but it is 
not so with the creed of Nature—her princi- 
ples are discovered by degrees, and with some 
truth at each step of the discovery. 

The unnatural dogmas of what are called 
religions, prompt a corresponding unnatural 
system of practice; but as the notions derived 
from the study of the laws of human nature, 
are generally attended with much truth, the 
corresponding practice is more correct. The 
whole material and moral world are fitted ex- 
pressly for each other. The human mind is 
adapted to receive natural ideas; but unnatu- 
ral ones induce a corresponding unnatural 
practice, inconsistent with the order of nature. 
Thus, by observing the phenomena which na- 
ture exhibits, we acquire natural and rational 
sentiments of her operations, and are prompt- 
ed to perform real and substantial service to 
others and to ourselves; and a Deity, it would 
seem, could be more effectually worshipped 
in obeying the laws of nature, than by in- 
culcating absurd doginas, and absurd forms of 
worship, which can have no other effect but to 
foment quarrels, and divide society into per- 
secuting sects. 

It iscurious that superstition divides itself 
into species, as well as the great system of na- 
ture. And the division seems to take place 
from a vain ambition of an ordinary intellect 
to be at the head of asect. When once the 
feeling exists, it soon finds some part of the 
system erroneous; and by rejecting it, and 
clinging to the balance, it gives rise to a new 
species of doctrine. The number of dogmas 
constituting an absurd system, can be com- 
bined in many ways like the letters of the al- 
phabet. 

Ofall the species of ignorance that now reign 
over the moral world, that of the ignorance of 
the laws of human nature is attended with the 
most pernicious consequences. Scarcely an 
opinion is uttered by even the most talented, 
but what is pregnant with the ignorance of 
the laws of human nature. Their’ opinions 
are all more or less founded on assumed pre- 
mises, learned from the great mass of learned 
nonsense with which the moral world is now 
burdened. Talk with even some of those 
who havea character for high intelligence, a- 
bout some error of opinion, or practice in 
some statesman, and they will generally as- 
cribe it to wilful intention, or corruption— 
and thus show nothing more than the char- 


them, superstitionists imagine that those who | acter of their own minds, from the prevalence 


oppose their dogmas, are such as who cannot | of ‘free will” doctrines. 


Every creature for- 


perceive their (really imaginary) truths.— | gets to allow that candor in the sentiments of 
There can arise no originality or new views! others which he knows he himself posssesses. 


out of a creed of dogmas; for as soon as _ the 
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Goto each man in society and ask him-sir, have 


mind runs over the points of their artificial! you not, with but few exceptions, the appro- 
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bation of your conscience for what you say |jeries, and met at first with repulse. The 


and do? The answer will be, yes. But talk | 


to him about the opinions and practices of 
others, and he will, should he happen to differ 
from them, let loose some of his predomina- 
ting “free will’ ideas, about corruption.— 
This great error and evil arises from the sove- 
reignty of the association of ideas, concerning 
the freedom of the human will, and belief ac- 
quired by education. They cannot hold their 
minds to the idea long enough, until the brain 
can conform toit, to see that there is nothing 
but the association of ideas to constitute the 
mind—that one idea is always preceded by 
another or an external object, and that they sug- 
gest each other according to certain laws; thus 
constituting a chain or train of ideas in the 
order of cause and effect, antecedent and con- 
sequent—motive and action. ‘The sentiment 
is too prevalent also, that the faculties, as they 
are called, are separate and independent 
things, originating certain powers within them- 
selves; when in fact, they are nothing but dif- 
ferent classes and qualities of the association of 
ideas. There are no will or belief without 
ideas—there are no ideas without a will or be- 
lief of some kind. 

Human creatures cannot be any thing more 
than their peculiar association ef ideas will 
permit them. Their will and belief must ever 
correspond to them. Every object presented 
to their minds can be tried only by what they 
have ia their skulls. It is of no use to pre- 
sent any thing new, or original, to those who 
have nothing similar in their own minds. The 
common and mediocre class of minds, is com- 
posed of the knowledge furnished by its prede- 
cessors, and can go no further than they can 
carry it; imagining that the existing institu- 
tions of men have attained to perfection.— 
Hence, the discoveries and inventions of men 
of genius, are ever ridiculed by their mediecre 
contemporaries unless they are so glaring as 
to enforce conviction. ‘These common place 
notion-men can now declaim most indignantly 
against the discredit and opposition which Gal- 
ileo and Columbus met with, when they sug- 
gested their discoveries; but let discoveries 
and new systems of science be ptesented by 
their own contemporaries, and they will, in their 
turn, exert the same discredit, ridicule and op- 
position, which they condemn in the contem- 
poraries of Galileo and Columbus. Let, for 
instance, the social system of Mr. Owen be 
explained to them, and such is the predomi- 
nance of their association of ideas, secured 
from the existing forms of society, that they 
will play the same scene that they censure in 
ethers. In truth, all the notions that compose 

















the minds of these mediocres were once discov- 





cause of this inconsistency is, that the history 
of the persecutions of Galileo and Columbus 
have come down in connection with their own 
discoveries, and have been instilled into their 
minds together. We look forward to that day, 
when men can attain to the knowledge of their 
nature under the social system; and instead of 
abusing each other for differences of opinion, 
and men of genius for the originality of theirs, 
will say to each other—my friend, the associ- 
ations of my mind are different from yours— 
my mind at this time cannot exist in the state 
that yours does; in time, the action of my sen- 
sorium will give rise to new intellectual condi- 
tions. The ideas thatnow compose my mind, 
have been repeated so often by the action of 
my brain, that they are the only ones that will 
arise; therefore, could the whole system of 
your opinions be called up as rapidly in my 
mind as my own, they might successfully at- 
tack my notions, and put them to flight. But 
it-must be a long time before my brain can 
change the system of notions that produce my 
present notions into those that produce yours. 
And, indeed, if my brain is strongly predis- 
posed to produce any acquired knowledge on- 
ly, I doubt whether I can ever think with you. 
This will be the manner in which an ordinary 
intellect will express itself under a ratienal 
system of education. 

Whenever human creatures can be learned 
to understand the nature of their minds, they 
will become more tolerant, and will be bettes 
capable of appreciating the nature of genius 
and talent. Talent consists in the power of 
acquiring the knowledge ‘in existence, wheth- 
er true or false, and of making an application 
of it to the purposes of life. Genius consists 
in the power of adding to the existing stock of 
knowledge. From the circumstance of peeti- 
cal genius not being combined-with much judg- 
ment in some things, an opinion is prevalent 
that genius and judgment are seldom combined 
in the same person. But this is a grand er- 
ror in criticism; and it is thus explained.— 
There are two grand classes of ideas, to wit:— 
ideas of sensible objects—and ideas of the re- 
lations and principles between them. When 
the ideas of sensible objects predominate, they 
constitute peetical genius; but when the ideas 
of the relations and principles between sensi- 
ble objects predominate, they constitute phi- 
losophical genius, which is judgment and rea- 
son itself. Thus, the highest order of judg- 
ment, is possessed by philosophical genius, 
and is what constitutes good and comprehen- 
sive sense; but common sense can mean noth- 
ing but the common place notions of the com- 
monalty, which are necessary in their common 
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occupations, but which are far froin being ad 


equate to teach them the truths of nature. 
PALMER. 





Editorial Department. 

Wegive place to the following harsh rebuke, 
simply because it points out an error into 
which we had fallen, in mistaking one of the 
very truth-loving gentry for another—a name- 
sake, and which, being an error, however un- 
important, ought, of course, to be corrected. 
We can assure “ Veritas,” however, that we 
do so without the least hesitation; and that we 
are willing to rest the case on its own merits. 
Whether gentlemen of his calibre conceive us 
to be competent to our task or not, is a matter 
about which we care not a farthing. We have 
never looked for approbation from such a 
source. He could not but condemn us. The 
owl loves not the approach of day! 

In justice to another correspondent, who 
recently appeared in our columns over the sig- 
nature of ‘*Veritas,” we affix a star to the 
name of our present friend; as we conceive 
that in the latter case, ‘* Veritas” is something 
of a misnomer. 





For the Western Examiner. 
Messrs. Eprrors: 

By mere accident the first number of your 
periodical fell into my hands to-day, and as I 
perceive that you have declared yourselves 
enemies to pious frauds, may I not hope that 
you will extend the principle to “terary 
frauds; or to frauds intended to bring christi- 
anity into disgrace, as well as those which are 
resorted to for its support. Now in looking 
over the first number of your Miscellany, 1] 
observed an egregious misstatement of a fact, 
to the injury of the reputation of a distinguish- 
ed bishop. You say, ‘‘Among modern apolo- 
gists for this abominable, but it would seem 
necessary practice, we even have the orthodox 
bishop Burnet. This reverend one wasa strenu- 
ous advocate for religious deception, and recom- 
mended to the clergy, the practice of preach- 
ing up hell torments, though they believed not 
in them themselves. - See his De statu mortuo- 
rum written in Latin, expressly as he tells us, 
that it might be excluded from the laity; ‘‘too 
much light being hurtful to weak eyes.”—By 
the way, it may be well to remark, that upon 
the testimony of this man, is based the story 
of the earl of Rochester’s recantation.”’ 

Now, Messrs. Editors, will you permit a 
stranger to inform you, that this is not a pious, 
but an impious fraud. Bishop Burnet never 
wrote a work with the title which you mention; 
and I defy-you to produce from all his wri- 


tings, the recommendation to his clergy, which 
you have attributed to him. The only apolo- 
gy which I can make for you, is one that I pre- 
sume you will not be very forward to admit; 
and yet cornered as you are, between the ugly 
horns of a dilemma, (if you know what that 
means) you must be pierced by one or the 
other. Now the fact is, that Dr. Tuomas 
Burnet (not the bishop, whose name was GiL- 
BERT) wrote a work De Statu Mortuorum and 
Resurgentium; and his biographer says, ‘‘that 
he caused to be struck off at the press, a few 
copies of this and another work, for the use of 
himself and some private friends; but did not 
intend them for the public; there being some 
points in them not so proper to be’ communi- 
cated openly.” Thus, sir, in the very first 
number of a work, intended to enlighten the 
public mind, you are plainly convicted of an 
impious fraud, in an article on the subject of 
frauds; or, of such ignorance ofthe characters 
and works of public men, as proves that you 
are totally incompetent to the work which you 
have undertaken. 

In the same article, you have charged Scal- 
iger, bishop Stillingfleet, bishop Fell, Drs. 
Whitby, Chapman, Bennett, Dodwell, Priest- 
ly, and a host ofothers, as maintaining, *‘that 
all the early christian writers thought that 
christianity was so inefficacious, that religious 
frauds were necessary to its support.” Will 
you be so condescending in your next number, 
as to refer us to the works and pages on which 
you build this assertion? Perhaps you may 
be detected in attempting another fraud upon 
your readers; and, hereafter, when you assert 
any thing as a fact, let us have your proof; 
and if youcharge any thing on a christian 
writer, refer to the book and page. 

VERITAS.* 

So it seems that we have perpetrated a 
most ‘impious fraud” by inadvertently taking 
a doctor of divinity for a bishop! With what 
avidity do drowning men catch at straws! — 
Bishop Burnet, the ‘‘distingnished”—aye, tru- 
ly the pistinGutsnep church-and-state bishop, 
'was not the individual who wrote the work in 
| question; but simply his contemporary, doctor 
| Burnet; another right distinguished individual, 
'who, because he maintained that the story of 
Adam’s fall was all an allegory, (see his Ar- 
chzlogia Philosophica) must now be-removed 
as far as possible from the former! This, in- 
deed, is a distinction without much difference. 
But inasmuch as the bishop has sins enough 
of his own to answer for, as the World has 
long since meted to the infamous defender 
of the infamous ‘reformer’ Henry, the just 
reward of his merits, we would not willingly 














| cast more obloquy upon his memory than it 
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really deserves. We therefore acknowledge | 
that we were in error in making the statement | 
referred to, as it regards the individual; but, | 
at the same time, we do not consider ourselves 
involved in any dilemma respecting the matter. 
Can ‘ Veritas” imagine that so unimportant 
a fact would have been perverted intentional- 
ly? Of what importance could it be to us, 
or to the world, whether one Rev. Burnet, or 
another, wrote the work in question? Wheth- 
er it was the “distinguished” bishop, or the 
equally distinguished doctor, who recommend- | 
ed, in a particular instance, the common vice | 
of endorsing error, because of its supposed | 
usefulness? Were the practice of lying to 
promote the interests of religion a singular one, 
the case would be different; but that such is 
not the fact, we have fully shown in the arti- 
cle to which our correspondent refers. 

‘* Veritas” affects to believe, that this pre- 
cious specimen of pious fraud, was not permit- 
ted to go forth to the world. But in making 
this assertion, he places himself precisely in 
the situation to which he would consign us, 


of choosing between ignorance and fraud. If 


he is at all conversant with ecclesiastical Jiter- 
ature, he cannot be ignorant of the fact, that 
Burnet’s “De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgen- 


tium’” is not a scarce work in the libraries of| 


the learned. ‘4 few private friends,” for 
whom, we are told, this singular production 


was designed, comprise, at least, the clergy of 
England. And doubtless they have improved. 
well upon its precepts! The obnoxious pas-| 


sage referred to, may be found at»page 304; 
and we would advise our truth-loving corres- 
pondent to obtain the work, and, if possible, 
to render the passage for himself, that no sus- | 
picion of “impious fraud” may rest upon so 
important a matter. 

Weare called upon, also, to refer to the 
‘works and pages” wherein Scaliger and oth- 

have charged the ancient doctors of the 
church, with “lending to heavenly truth, the 
help of their own inventions.” This we can 
readily do, and would have done so before, 
had we thought a repetition of the “thrice told 
tale” necessary. But as our correspondent 
seems wofully beset by one of those ‘ugly 
horns” of which he speaks, we must e’en to 
the task. 

References to Casauson and Scaticer 
were given. Strirtincrteet—Irenarch, page 
296, and Origines Sacrae, page 29; Feri 
Cypriani, page 53; Wuirsy—Prafat. ad. 
strict. patr., page 73; Cuarpman—-Miscel. 
Tracts, pages 191, 207; Bennet— Thirty- 
nine Art., page 66; Dovwett— Dissert. on 
Irenaeus, page not ‘remembered. The sub- 
stance of the passage is, that Hermas, Poly- 


| carpand several others of their day, cite pas- 
_sages which prove, that if our present gospels 
were then in existence, the most outrageous 


| forgeries have since been committed on them. 


Priestiy—Disg. on Spirit and Matter; note 
to page 393, vol. 1. **Lawfulness of lying to 
promote a good cause,” &c. &c. 

In conclusion we have only to remark, that 
in future, should ‘‘ Veritas” wish to gain access 
to our columns, (which are always open to 
those who would controvert our opinions in a 
calm and gentlemanly manner) he must mix 
‘less gall with his ink than is displayed in the 
foregoing communication. We wish not to 
recriminate, but we must inform him, that 
however willing we may be to give all parties 
a hearing, as far as facts may be concerned, 
yet we cannot, in justice to ourselves, submit 
to be bullied in our own columns by an anony- 
mous writer. Threats of ‘detection’ in case 
of “attempted fraud,” and epithets such as 
gentlemen are generally ashamed of, are not 
the proper weapons to be resorted to in a con- 
troversy. 








(An agentin Kentucky informs us, that 
many who would else patronise our paper, de- 
cline doing so, in consequence of the fact, that 
liberal papers, for which they have alieady 
subscribed, seldom reach them; while anti-lib- 
eral papers, having the same destination, inva- 
riably come to hand! How is this? Has di- 
vine providence some of its agents in that quar- 
If so, they should look to their going; 
they may be detected. 














{"“*Patmenr’s” second favor came to hand 
somewhat mutilated. His remittance, how- 
ever, is acknowledged; and his Essay can be 
transcribed for insertion. We will do the 
best we can to the rest, and if we do not 
‘‘speak the speech as ’twas written,” he will 
please correct us. 





THE OHIO LIBRARY, AND PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 

This is the title of a new monthly periodical, pub- 
lished at Chillicothe, Ohio, and conducted by John N. 
Pumroy, Esq., late Editor of the Sciota Gazette. We 
have glanced over a number of the work, and judging 
from what we have read of it, we are satisfied that it 
will prove a pleasing and instructive Miscellany. The 
price of subscription is extremely low; being but one 
dollar perannum. Each number of the work contains 
thirty-two pages octavo. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

A gentleman writing from Vienna, N. Y., 
under date of the 28th March, says: **Wehave 
just had a remarkable instance of divine— 
something here. Esq. Wing, on2 of the dea- 
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cons of the church, while harnessing his herse 
to ride out, fell dead at his horse’s feet, with- 
out astruggle! What if he had been an infi- 
del?” Siting 

Erratum in ovr last. Notice of Flat-head missions; 
fifth line from end of article—for experiments, read ex- 


perience. 





Eee 
From the Philadelphia Spy. 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

“Pshaw! it’s all so much lost time!” said 
Uncle Blowhard; ‘‘the fact is, if a man is de- 
termined to go te the devil, he'll do it, in 
spite of all the societies this side of Tophet!”’ 

“JT don’t think so,” said Mr. Smallfry; **ex- 
ample is a powerful stimulant to weak resolu- 
tions:—men generally have an undeniable re- 
spect for the goed epmions of their associates; 
and are oftener deterred from plunging into fol- 
ly by the fear of ridicule, than by any serious 
consequences that might result te themselves.” 

“Yes; but, Mr. Smallfry, can’t men be- 
have themselves decently, and practice what’s 
best for their own good, without entering into 
combinations to do so? When Iwas a young 
man, I never heard of any of these societies, 
or any such nonsensical stuff!” 

Most likely not; because there was not 
then so much temptation.” 

“The plague there wasn’t! there was ten 
times more, let me tell you. We used to have 
our raisings, and cur sleighings, and eur bee- 
ings—and I never heard of any body’s getting 
the worse for it, until these confounded oppo- 
sition-to-all-that’s-pleasant societies started up. 
Like the “Church. and State party,” which 
was agitated some years ago, ye would call in 
the aid of your philanthropic friends to govern 
all elections—ye would fain fatten on the faults 
ye pretend to suppress.” 

**You’re too vielent, Mr. Blowhard, you’re 
determined to warp every thing te suit your 
own ends.” 

“No, sir; it is yeu, and such as you, who 
are determined to warp every thing: I can 
give you proof, positive and presumptive.— 
Here’s a shrert article ia the Boston Morning 
Post, which I'll read you. Listen: — 

“The Mercantile Journal says, ‘We defy 
any ene to bring proof that Temperance Socie- 
ties are about to be converted into political ma- 
chines.” ‘*T'hey have nothing to do with poli- 
tics.’ The same paper, a few days since, in 
alluding to a recent meeting of the Young 
Men’s Temperance Society in this city, said, 
—‘A discussion was assigned for the next 
nyeeting, which will call forth an expression of 
its opinion upon the question whether they 
can conscientiously vote for any citizen to be 
a member of the City Government who is not | 








wholly opposed to giving license to retail ar- 
dent spirits.’ No good citizen disapproves of 
temaperance, and proper means to promote it. 
But the course pursued by some of the self- 
created guardians ef the public morals, is ob- 
noxious to many as sincere friends to temper- 
ance as those who are endeavoring to pervert 
a ‘good cause’ to a bad purpose.” 

‘There, sir. Do you now say that you are 
not combining other objects than mere philan- 
thropy! How can you answer that?” 

‘*Poh! It’s only another of the thousand and 
one attempts made to misinterpret our words 
and actions. Our aim is the public weal.” 

‘Well, then, you should choose some other 
mode to make good that aim.” 

‘‘What mode would you advise?” 

“Why, Vil tell you of one; and while it 
could not fail to reform those who were not 
past all hope of retrievement, it would be pay- 
ing a just compliment to one of our most de- 
serving native poets.” 

“If practicable; I certainly should rejoice 
in its adoption. Whatis it?” 

‘“‘Why, circulate a few theusand cepies of 
that simple yet thrilling composition, ‘The 
Deserted Wife,’ by Percival; and, my word 
for it, it will ke productive of more benefit 
than fifty theusand reams of temperance 
tracts. Who could resist such natural and 
teuching eloquence as this?— 








He comes not—I have watched the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not—once it was not so. 
He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds his riot in that town. 
Yet he will come and chide, and I shall weep; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailings with my tears. 
O! how I love a mother’s watch to keep 
Over those sleeping eyes, that smile which cheers 
My heart, tho’ sunk in sorrow, fix’d and deep. 


| Thad a husband once, who lov’d me—new 


He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees, from laurel flowers a poison sip; — 
But yet I cannot hate. O! there were hours, 

When I could hang for ever on his eye, 

And time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 


I loved him then—he loy’d me too—my heart ‘ 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile; 

The memory of his love will ne’er depart; 

And, though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom’d and karb’d, and wastes upon the vile 

Caresses which his babe and mine should share: 

Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness—and, should sickness come, and lay ~ 

Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 
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I would with kindness all my wrongs repay: tarch, ‘Tacitus and others, who, though they 
Until the penitent should weepand say, _ had known very well that “the wisdom of the 

How injured and how faithful I had been. world was foolishness with the Lord,” yet had 


“Very beautiful!—very sweet and touch- | the hardihood to eat plentifully of the fruit of 
ing!” exclaimed Mr. Smallfry, as Uncle the tree of knowledge; and, as the just reward 
Blowhard laid the poem aside; ‘‘but there are | of their temerity, they were then suffering the 
thousands hurrying to destruction whose feel- eternal torments of Tartarus—to which the 
ings are dead to all such pictures—who have | eternal ding-dong of the “saints in glory” con- 
neither the head to comprehend nor the heart) tributed not a little. ' , 
to appreciate such appeals to our finest sensi-| Machiavel, granting his premises, always 
bilities. What would you do with them?” spoke and acted as became a man of sense. 

“Oh, I have my remedy for them, too, in Accordingly when asked to which of these 
an old paper that I have treasured for years:— | places he would prefer going, he replied, “te 
It would be best to buy a large quantity of li- | hell of course; for in heaven I should find no- 
quor, and get all the drunkards in town togeth- | body but a parcel of beggars, monks and fa- 
er, and let them drink until they destroy them- | naties; whereas, in hell I shall live with phi- 
selves. They should be shut up in a large losophers, cardinals, popes, prinees and 
yard, like a pound, with a fence eight feet | kings.” 
high, over which they could not climb, and ; ; : 
then be fed in troughs; and they should be al-| _ COGITATIONS OF A LEARNED SOOFI,” 
ways kept there, that they might not go about | On closing a volume of Chalmers’ Evidences of 
as a bad example to sober people. They Christianity. wa 
should have no ‘intercourse with the hogs,| I pity the poor unbelieving Christiau—one 
or any respectable living being. Parents | Who can gaze upon the grandeur and beauty 
should go once or twice a year, with their chil-|of the natural universe, and behold not the 
dren, and look over the fence, and say, ‘that | web of that Omnipotent Spider who is over, 
red faced monster was once a man, but rum |and with, and above all; from my very heart 

















has changed him into a brute.” ‘1 do commiserate his condition! 
| The unbeliever—one to whom the great 
“NICK MACHIAVEI.” Spider has never revealed His almighty will; 
It is related of Machiavel, who, according |one who can gaze upon the sun and moon and 
to Butler, istars and upon the unfading and imperishable 
‘“‘Gave his name to our old Nick,”’ sky, spread out so magnificently above him, 


that when on his deathbed, he refused all and say, this is the work of—an old Jew! 
priestly interposition, and died as he had lived: |This was all made—in six days!—-aye, and 
in a state of open hostility towards every thing | by a being, who, fatigued by a performance so 
like religious humbug. As his end approach- | trivial to omnipotence, resTep on the seventh! 
ed, he is said to have had visions of futurity,| This brilliant canopy above us—this vast in- 
by which the inhabitants of heaven were} terminable universe of worlds, is but. a. firma- 
brought into contrast with those of the nether| ment--a ceiling decked with tinselled orna- 
world. ‘The former he described as being a} ments; and the great sun and moon above us, 
set of half starved, ragged, ill-favored wretch- | designed but toshed light upon this little world! 
es, bearing as a motto, “‘blessed are the poor| rom my very soul dol pity him! The heart 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” | of such a being, isa drear and cheerless void. 
Their occupation was that of sounding the | [In him, mind—the god-like gift ef intellect, is 
praises of a tyrant, whom they seemed very | debased, destroyed; all is dark—a fearful cha- 
much to dread. Some were provided with | otic labyrinth-—-rayless—cheerless—--hopeless! 
penny-trumpets, kettle-drums, Jews-harps,| Nogleam of light penetrates the blackness 
&c., while others, joining in the din with their | of the horrible delusion; no voice from the eter- 
‘Holy, Holy,” wonderously pestered their| nal Spider, bids the desponding heart rejoice! 
neighbors of the adjacent regions. The latter| The wreck of mind is remediless; reason is 
were a dignified, majestic set of fellows, who, | prostrate; and passion, prejudice and super- 
the’ some of them would occasionally crack | stition have reared their temple on the ruins 
their jokes on their lick spittle neighbors of) of his intelleet. 
paradise, were, in the main, the very elite of} I pity the Christian! What to him is our 
society; and such, in fine, as Nick thought he! revelation but a sealed book? He sees noth- 
would like to keep company with. When he| me nt Lg t 
inquired who those good looking fellows were, | , The Soofis wl religious sect of Persia, who be- 
. . lieve that the universe is but the production.of an om- 
he was informed, that they were the souls of nipotent Spider— a web which, finally, will be drawn 
the reprobated; such as Plato, Seneca, Plu-| within the divine body. | ; 
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ee —s one 
ing above, or around, or beneath him that 
evinces the existence of the bemg we adore; 
and he denies,---yea, while standing within 
the meshes of His web, and gazing upon the 
dazzling net-work of the creation, he shuts his 
intellect to the: light of reason, and DENIES 
THERE 18 AN ALL-CREATING SpipER—-incom- 
prehensible, omnipotent—a being from whom 
all things were derived, and into whose bowels 
all things must return. ‘ 


More Reverenpism.—-At the Court of Common 


Pleas, recently held at Whitesboro, N. Y., the Rev. | 


Hugh Price was tried and found guilty of forgery.— 
The prisoner admitted the fact of his guilt, but stated in 
defence, that he did not think that there was any harm 
in signing another man’s name to a paper, in order to 
raise fifty dollars ata bank! The jury, however, show- 
ed by their verdict that they did not agree in opinion 
with the Rev. gentleman. Mr. P. is, or was lately, a 
Presbyterian minister, and received his education at the 
far tamed Oneida Institute. 





A Clergyman of Berkley, Mass. has left a 
wife and five orsix children, and has gone with 
his own niece to the wilds of Ohio, where he 
is living under the name of L. Freeman——and 
what is not a little surprising} yet retains his 
standing in the church and denomination to 
which he belongs! 





A Qurry.—-The Apostle declares that every creature 


of God is good! 
And are any of his works totally depraved—complete- 


ly wicked?—[ Liberal Adv. 


Error of the Press.—A down east Editor 
speaks of a pious lady, who went down to the 
grave rejoicing in the prospect of an eternal 
salivation. 


From the Philadelphia Liberalist. 

TO CORRESPONDING EDITORS. 

Editors with whom we correspond, are re- 
quested, indiscriminately, to give the following 
notice, one insertion or more in their respec- 
tive papers, and the favor shall be duly recip- 
rocated. , 

Liberal Offer.—To persons who will obtain 
five responsible subscribers to the Philadelphia 
Liberalist, (a weekly, liberal christian paper, ) 
the proprietor will give a copy of the first vol- 
ume of the work neatly bound; or a copy 
shiched without the binding, which can be sent 
to any part of the Union by mail; or the current 
volume, just as may be preferred. The Lib- 
eralist is printed on fine white paper, super- 
royal size, folio form, at $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. : 

Address Zelotes Fuller, 210 north Fifth- 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se ————— 


Church Patronage.—lIt appears by a state- 
ment in the Spectator, that there are about four 
thousand and fifty livings, the right of present- 
ation to which lies in the members of the pres- 
ent House of Peers. The Lord Chancellor 
has no fewer than 837 places of preferment in 
his gift; and the Bishops, including the four 
Irish ones now in Parliament, upwards of 


1,900.— Late English Paper. 





From the N. Y. Free Enquirer. 
(THE COMET. 





Several persons having lately made appli- 
‘cations for the Comet, the first volume of 
which is out of print, our ‘*well-beloved” friend 
and brother, H. M. Duhecquet will issue No. 


(1. Vol. 1. of said work, on the 20th of next 


April. 
The comet contains “the Devil’s Pulpit,” 
the best work, as Richard Carlile thinks, of 
the Rev. Robert Tailor. Jn it will also- be 
found some ofthe discourses by the Lady of 
the Isis, which have never appeared in print in 
this country. 

Those who may feel anxious to possess the 
work, will do well to apply immediately, as no 
more copies will be printed than the number 





If this be true, who made the devil? | 


actually required by subscribers. 

The Comet, will be published every Sun- 
day, at the office of the Free Enquirer, No. 
190 William-street.—Terms $3,00 per annum, 
for one single copy;—$%5,00 for two copies. 

N. B. Ione need order the paper unless 
they send at the same time the full amount of 
the subscription. 

(Editors who exchange with the Free 
Enquirer, will oblige us to notice the above, 
and we willreciprocate the favor. 

New-York, March 28, 1834. 

*.* Subscriptions either to the above nam- 
ed work, or to the N. Y. Free Enquirer, will 
be thankfully received by Dr. Jos. R. De 
Prefontaine, of this city.—[ Eds. West. Exam. 





The Western Examiner is published in 
the City of St. Louis, on the Ist and 15th of 
every month, at the low price of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, 

(>> Agents, or others, by forwarding $10, 
will be entitled to eight copies. 

O¢--The friends of liberal! principles thrcugh- 
out the Union, are respectfully requested to 
accept the Agency of this paper, and aid us in 
procuring subscribers. 

{> Communications, post paid, may be ad~ 
dressed to the **Etditors of the Western Exam- 
iner, St. Louis.” 

















